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POLYTHEISM, IDOLATRY, AND GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
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READ DECEMBER. 7th, 160$. 

OURIOSITY is one of the characteristic properties of man; 
no other animal feels its impulse any farther than respects 
the discovery of the objects of its physical wants* Man 
alone possesses it universally, unless confounded by the 
multiplicity of its objects, or deterred by despair of its 
gratification. But of all the objects that can attract human 
attention, that of facts is the most easily comprehended ; and 
these are so much the more interesting, as they partake more 
of the marvellous, or more nearly relate to us. In an account 
of the formation of the universe, the origin of our species, and 
of our primeval ancestors, both these qualities are combined. 
Nothing can be imagined more sublime, more marvellous-, 
or that more nearly concerns us. Hence, in all ancient 
civilized nations, some relation of these stupendous objects, in 
a word, some system of cosmogony, has existed ; this, adorned 
with ail the graces of poetry, and the charms of music, toge- 
ther with many adventitious embellishments, formed the prin- 
cipal entertainment of the ancients. Thus Virgil in his sixth 
eclogue represents Silenus transporting nymphs and shep- 
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herds into extasy, by his account of the origin of all things, 
v. 31, namque canebat, titi, SfC. and the grand entertainment 
given by the Tyrian Queen to iEneas and her court, con- 
cluded, the poet tells us, with the song of Jopas, accom- 
panied on bis lyre, on the origin of men and -animals, iEneid 
I. 740 : the Persians also sung their Theogonies.* 

Whether the first and most ancient inhabitants of our globe 
ascribed its origin and superintendance to one or more beings, 
has lately been questioned. Mr. Hume, in an elaborate 
essay on the natural history of religion, labours to prove, 
" that polytheism or idolatry necessarily must have been the 
'* first and most ancient religion of mankind. It is (he says) 
a a matter of fact incontestable, that about 1700 years ago, 
" all mankind were idolaters. The doubtful and sceptical 
" principles of a few philosophers, and the theism, and that 
" too not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
" objection worth regarding." The almost univeral spread 
of idolatry about 1800 years ago is incontestable ; but this 
date is later by four or 5000 years than that of the primeval 
inhabitants Of our globe, whose religion is the sole object of 
the present question. He adds, " the certainty of this fact 
" rests on two grounds, first, on "the clear testimony of history ; 
■** for that the most ancient records of the human race present 
" us with polytheism, as the popular and established system. 
u What can be opposed "to so full an evidence ?" Certainly 
nothing, if it were true that such evidence exists ; but it so 

happens 

* Herod. Lib. I. § 1 32. 



happens that the very reverse is the truth. The roost 
ancient record of the human race, and by far the most credi- 
ble, are the writings of Moses, being, written upwards of 
1500 years before our aera, and consequently 3300 years ago ; 
and these unequivocally attest the unity of the Supreme 
Being to have been originally known to the whole human 
race. Mr. Hume, assuredby, has not acted fairly in neglect- 
ing this testimony, without assigning any reason for rejecting 
it. Sir William Jones, in his 6th discourse addressed to the 
Asiatic Society, asserts that, if we may rely on the authorities 
adduced by Mohsani Fani, the primitive religion of Iran was 
that which Newton calls the oldest of all religions, a firm belief 
that one Supreme God made the world by his power, and 
governs it by his providence. Under the name of Iran, he 
comprehends Chaldea, Assyria, and the greater part of Lesser 
Asia, and adds that it cannot be doubted that the corruption 
of this purest and oldest religion was the system of Indian 
theology, invented by the Bramins. 

Mr. Hume assumes as his second ground, the apparent im- 
possibility that mankind, in their original state, " while as yet 
" rude and barbarous," should attain a truth so sublime as 
that of the divine unity ; for that, " according to the natural 
" progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must 
" first entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of human 
" powers, before thej' stretch their conception on that 
" perfect Being, who bestowed order on the whole frame of 

" nature; 
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" nature ; we may as well imagine that men inhabited palaces 
h before hut* and cottages," &c. 

This reasoning would be perfectly just, if men had sprung 
up from the earth like mushrooms, as Atheists suppose ; but 
since such origination is evidently impossible, reason as well 
as history compels us to believe that the human race owes its 
existence to the will of the Supreme Being, and that the first 
created pair received various instructions from the Author 
of their existence, else they must have soon perished, not 
being able, from want of experience, to discover even their 
proper food. Among these instructions, the duties of gra- 
titude, veneration, and worship, must have been impressed ora 
their minds, and consequently a sufficient knowledge of the 
Being to whom these sentiment? were due. It cannot surely 
be doubted that they communicated this knowledge to their 
descendants, and consequently Monotheism must have been 
the primeval religion of mankind. 

This being the case, it must surely be a curious, and inte* 
resting subject of inquiry, to discover through what cause* the 
knowledge of this important truth was lost. What could 
induce men almost universally to embrace, first the errors of 
polytheism, then idolatry, and finally to give credit to fables 
so glaringly absurd, that nothing but the most indubitable 
testimony of all histories, both sacred and profane, and the 
unshaken attachment afforded to many of them even at this 
day in the East Indies, could oblige us to believe that the 
lmman mind once was, and still is capable of prostituting its 

assent 



assent to such wild and monstrous deviations from reason and 
common sense ? 

By an attentive consideration, I think I have discovered 
a circumstance long attendant on Adam's family, but whose 
final cessation chiefly contributed to the introduction of 
polytheism. 

The circumstance I allude to is that supernatural appear- 
ance by which the presence of God was rendered sensible 
to Adam immediately after his creation. It is supposed to 
have been an extraordinary splendor or blight cloud called 
the face of God, Exod. xxxiii. 14, and by the Jews 
Scheckinah, with which the Divinity, or rather his represen- 
tative, was shrouded. From this, God frequently spoke to 
Adam and his family, Gen. ii. iii. and iv. It probably 
reposed permanently near the habitation of Adam, as we 
find, that Cain, when condemned to banishment from that 
habitation, complained that he should also be banished from 
that symbol of the divine presence, Gen. iv. 14. and in effect 
he was banished from it, v. 16. 

Again, 120 years before the universal deluge, God 
acquainted Noah with his resolution to exterminate all 
mankind, with the exception of him, his wife, three of his 
sons, and their wives, Gen. vi. I say three of his sons, for 
it is not reasonable to think that he had none, before he had 
attained the age of 500 years : afterwards he had those three 
who survived the flood, Japhet, Sem, and Cham : his former 
sons, being probably guilty of those excesses which entailed 

the 
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the destruction of the old world, perished in the deluge* 
After the flood had ceased, he again communicated his will 
to Noah and his family ; but thence forward we read of no 
other divine appearance until the days of Abraham, who was 
born 1072 years after the flood.* 

Noah survived the flood 350 years. During his life it is not 
probable that his descendants embraced any worship but 
that which he himself professed* namely, that of one eternal 
and omnipotent Being, nor that any other prevailed for 181 
years after his death, that is, before the dispersiou of his 
posterity over different countries, occasioned by the confusion 
of languages, which happened 531 years after the flood ; for 
the sons of Noah, at least Sem, were living during the 
greater part of that period ; and they having been witnesses 
of the flood, and acquainted with the causes of it, having 
heard the voice of God, and received his commands 
immediately after it, cannot be supposed guilty of adopting 
polytheism. It was not then until after the dispersion, 
during the interval that preceded the vocation of Abraham, 
that polytheism made its first appearance. Now the vocation 
of Abraham took place 1147 years after the flood, and 616 
after the dispersion ; or, computing to the Christian sera,-f the 
dispersion took place 2638 years B. C. and the vocation of 
Abraham 2022 years, which presents us with the same 
interval. We cannot, however, suppose the ancient religion 

to 

* According to the Septimgint corrected by Jackson. 

t For the grouuds of this calculation, see l Jackson's Chronology, 126, 121, 
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to have *been perverted, in, the early part of this interval ; for 
many of those who had seen and had been instructed by the 
sons of Noah, must lib ve been then alive; and therefore 
what happened to the Israelites after their introduction into 
the land of Canaan, must have happened in this case also, 
namely, that as long as those who had survived Joshua, and 
known the Avorks that God had done for Israel, lived, the 
I sraelitish nation continued faithful ; but after that generation 
became extinct, the next forsook the religion of their fathers, 
and worshipped Baalim, Judges ii. 10. So here, when the 
generation which had conversed with the sons of Noah had 
passed away, the succeeding generation bethought themselves 
of new objects of worship, at least in Mesopotamia, for we 
find polytheism to have prevailed in it long before Abraham 
was ordered to leave it; since we read, Joshua xxiv. that 
Their, the father of Abraham, and Nachof his grandfather, had 
worshipped other Gods. Shcm witnessed the flood, but died 
twenty-eight years before the dispersion ; his son Arpharad 
was born two years after the flood, and outlived the dis- 
persion many years. Ptleg, one of his descendants, was born 
in the ^ear in which the dispersion happened, and lived 
with his ancestor Arphaxad, thirty-six years ; from him 
he must have learned all the antediluvian transactions, and 
the strict unity of the Supreme Being. It is not therefore 
probable, that during his life, that is, about 330 years 
after the dispersion, the primitive religion suffered any alte- 
ration. Accordingly it is to his grandson Serug, that the 
vol. xi. c guilt 
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guilt of this alteration, by the introduction of polytheism, is 

commonly ascribed; sixty years after the death of Peleg, 

399 after the dispersion, 930 after the flood, 141 before the 

birth of Abraham, 217 before his vocation, and 2239 before 

the Christian sera. At least it is certain, that Nachor, the 

son of Serug, and Thare, the son of Nachor, were Poly theists, 

as already seen. 

But we must not imagine that polytheism universally 

obtained at so early a period ; for Abraham, who, to avoid the 

Polytheists, was ordered to quit Mesopotamia, did not meet 

this superstition, either in Canaan or in Egypt. On the 

contrary, Melchisedeck, king of Jerusalem, is. expressly called 

a priest of the- most high God, who created the heavem and the 

earth, Gen. xiv. 18, 19- and Gen. xx. We see the true God 

was known to Ahimelech, king of another part of Canaan, and 

also to Pharao, king of Egypt, Gen. xiii. Other nations also 

probably retained a due notion of the divine unity for many 

ages; for we read in Herodotus, Lib. 1. § 171, that the 

Carians had an ancient temple dedicated to Jupiter, into 

which they admitted none but the Lydians and Mysians. 

No other object of their worship is mentioned; by Jupiter or 

Zeus in the most ancient times, certainly Jehovah was meant. 

With respect to the Lydians, this is confirmed by Porphyry, 

quoted by Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. Lib. ix. Cap. 3. § 10, p. 

412, who, instructed, as he says, by the dictates of an ancient 

oracle, admitted that the true worship of God was known 

to the Assyrians, Lydians, and Hebrews; and by their 

joining the two former with the latter, he shews they must 

have been Monotheists. 

Thus 
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Thus we see how grossly Mr. Hume abuses the credit, 
which on other subjects he deservedly obtains from the 
generality of his readers, when he so confidently affirms, that 
polytheism was the original religion of mankind. 

That the cessation of the before mentioned extraordinary 
luminous symbol, in which the Divine Presence was mani- 
fested, towards which prayers were addressed and sacrifices 
were offered, was the first source of the corruption of the 
patriarchal religion, can scarce be doubted ; when we consider 
that the natural luminaries, and particularly the sun, were 
the first objects that attracted the veneration of all the 
polytheistic nations, as they imagined them to be the natural 
symbols, and the habitations of the Divinity ; a supposition 
which soon degenerated into a belief that these luminaries 
were inhabited by distinct intelligences, and, as such, received 
divine worship. 

Thus Diodorus relates that the Egyptians at first adored 
the sun, which they called Osiris, and the moon, whom they 
called Isis* According to Plato,-^ the first inhabitants of 
Greece worshipped no other Gods but the sun, moon, and 
stars, to which they afterwards (long after) added the earth, 
as the parent of men and animals. The sun and moon 
alone were worshipped by the ancient Arabians :+ Job men- 
tions this worship, chap. xxxi. 26 and 27, and calls it an 
high impiety, v. 28. The Phenicians, in the same manlier, 

c 2 chose, 

* Lib. I. § 1 1. Euseb. Prsep p 27. + In Cratyio, J Herob. Lib. 3, § J 1. 
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chose, for the objects of their adoration, the sun, moon, and 
planets, to which their philosophers thought proper to add 
the elements,*' for reasons that will presently be seen. The 
Persians also, at first, confined their religious worship to the 
sun and moon, to which they afterwards added fire, earth, 
water, and the winds, but they erected no temples to them, 
nor raised altars, nor represented them by statues. Neither 
at first did any of the Polytheists, as Jiuscbius assures us ;-{• 
that they imagined the planets actuated by distinct intel- 
ligences, appears by Diodorus.J The Cananeans eertainly, 
even so late as the days of Moses, had no temples, else 
he would have commanded them to be detroyed, as he did 
their altars, groves, and high places, Exod. xxxiv. 13, and 
their images, Deuter. vii. 5. 

Fanciful and absurd as were these and other polytheistic 
notions, it is possible that they were led to receive them, by 
a misconception of some parts of the true antediluvian 
tradition : for instance, by that in which it is related, Gen. i. 
18, that the sun was to preside over the day, and (he moon over 
the night ; or as the Hebrew has it, to have dominion over 
the day and the night : hence they might infer that domi- 
nion implied intelligence. It is also said, Psalm xix. 5, that 
God placed his tabernacle in the sun (so the Septuagint 
translate it, and the Vulgate in the supplement to the 18th 
psalm) : and elsewere it is said, that God dwells in light 
inaccessible ; now such light is that of the sun. Their belief, 

also, 

* Easeb. p. 29. SO. t ?• 29. 3C7 % Lib, 2. § 30. 
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also, that Gad was male and female, might have arisen from 
the tradition, Gen. i. 27> that God created man in his own 
image; in the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them : from whence they inferred, that since they 
were created to the image of God, and were both male and 
female, that reciprocally the Divinity resembled them, and 
consequently was both male and female. Thus Apuleius 
de Mundo, p. 753, quotes, from one of the orphic hymns, 
Zeus oLfin-, ywEro, z.os «^oro{ rxtxm Nv^i. And Valerius Soranus, an an- 
cient latin poet, has the following Lines. 

Jupiter ommpotens, Regum, rerumque Dcumque 
Progenitor, Genetrixque Deum.* 

But most speculatists thought it more reasonable to dis- 
tinguish the male from the female divinities : thus the 
Phenicians, when Polytheists, called the sun Baal, and the 
moon Astarte, and the Chaldeans lie/this,-]- the Egyptians 
Tsis and Osh-is as already said. 

Light then, and the luminaries that afforded it, were at first 
considered as emblems of the Divinity, for the reasons above 
mentioned ; and afterwards as the habitations of Divinities ; 
not from any puerile admiration of their splendor, as Eusebius4 
"Diodorus, || and others supposed; for these objects, being 
familiar to thein from their infancy, could no more excite 
their attention, than the powers of gravity or magnetism do 

that 

* See Moren's Dictionary, Valerius Soranus. 
f Hesychius in Voce Belthis, 
%V. 18. |! Lib. i. § ii. 
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thai of the bulk of mankind at this da}': whereas, from the 
cause above assigned, the origin of planet worship, in which 
form polytheism at first appeared, is clearly deducible, they 
having been supposed to be natural Schechinahs. 

In process of time, Light ceased to be considered as the 
sole characteristic of Divinity, and the reason why it was at 
first supposed to be so, was forgotten. Power was then 
thought to be a sufficient indication of a Divinity in the 
Beings that possessed it in a superior degree, especially, if 
beneficially exerted. Hence the Phenicians and Persians, as 
above observed, worshipped the elements and winds ; for the 
derivation of all power from one invisible Being seemed to 
them too difficult to comprehend ; they, therefore, supposed 
the various operations of nature were executed or conducted 
by inferior agents, derived from one supreme Being : these 
agents they called Gods. This supreme Being, if we may 
believe Plutarch, the Egyptians acknowledged and called 
Cnrph.* 

Of all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians abused 
most the persuasion that power was an indication of 
the residence of a Divinity, in the objects that possessed 
it; a notion which, being pursued in all its consequences, 
led them at last into the most absurd excesses. At first, 
indeed, it seemed to them deserving of veneration, only in 
proportion as it was beneficially exerted. Hence the moon, 
and not the sun, was their principal Divinity, Herod. Lib. 

3.1 

* De Iside & Osiri. 
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2, § 49, because its light is milder ; whereas that of the sun 
is in. Egypt so intense as to be offensive. Hence, also, their 
respect for cows, ibid. § 41, having been chiefly nourished by 
their milk in the early ages, before Egypt, which was 
originally a morass, was sufficiently drained for the cultiva- 
tion of grain, and after it was so improved, for their Useful- 
ness in agriculture ; for in Egypt they were employed in 
ploughing ;.* probably, also, in memory of their utility in 
affording nourishment to mankind, when shut up in the 
ark. Hence the bull Apis was worshipped,, as the represen- 
tative of the vaccine species ,-f and, also, the Nile, as the 
dispenser of fertility to Egypt. Afterwards they venerated 
power, even when destructively employed, and then croco- 
diles and wolves were worshipped;^: I say, afterwards, because 
at first crocodiles were hunted. || These senseless super- 
stitions can be accounted for on no other principle but that 
here stated. 

It appears that polytheism: was introduced into Egypt 
long after its introduction into Chaldea, for in Chaldea it 
commenced 2239 years before Christ; whereas in Egypt it 
commenced only after Abraham's return from it, that is, after 
the year 2021 B. C. ; consequently the Chaldean apostacy 
preceded the Egyptian 2L8 years at least : I say at least, 
for it is uncertain how soon after Abraham's departure it 
commenced. It is certain it did not prevail there when 
Abraham arrived, for he and his flocks were kindly received: 

but 

♦Diodor. p. 97. f Ibid. 25, 98. J Ibid. 91, 93. ||.Ibid.41. 
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but when Jacob entered Egypt, that is, 213 years after 
Abraham's return, many superstitious notions prevailed in it, 
originating most probably from their peculiar polytheistic 
system, for they then held shepherds in abomination, Gen. 
xlvi. 34, because shepherds were accustomed to sacrifice 
animals, which the Egyptians venerated, and on this account 
they would not eat with the Hebrews, as they held them 
polluted, and scarcely piermitted any strangers to enter their 
country before the reign of Psammiticus.* 

In the days* of Moses, who was born 1672 years B» C. 
there is no doubt but idolatry was fully established in 
Egypt ; for the bull Apis was worshipped, magical arts were 
cultivated, Exod. vii. viii. xxxik and various idols adored, 
Deuter, xxix. 16, 17- Hence the Israelites, after their 
departure from Egypt, were forbidden to worship the sun, 
moon, stars, or the likeness of any thing on earth, or on the 
water, Deuter. iv. 16, 19. In the interval then betwixt the 
return of Abraham and the birth of Moses, consisting of 349 
years, not only idolatry was established, but many extrava- 
gant fables were invented : for instance, they pretended that 
the Egyptians were the most ancient people upon earth ; -f 
that Isis and Osiris were sister and brother, and jointly 
governed Egypt, and were afterwards deified ; J that Egypt 
was governed by Gods and Semi*Gods many thousand 

years. || Nay in the succeeding ages they boasted that the 

Egyptians 

*Diodor. 78, 80. t Diodor. p. 13. J Ibid. 17, 24. 

ft Ibid. 30, and Herod. Lib. 2, § 43. 
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Egyptians sent colonies into other countries; that the Athe- 
nians were a colony sent from Sais in Egypt; that 
Belus led a colony into Babylonia, and Danaus another 
into Greece. 3 These- extravagant fictions,* so contrary even 
to the tenor of their own institutions, and to every other 
history, both Diodorus and Herodotus were weak enough 
to receive, and particularly the latter, for which he was 
severely censured by Strabo, lib. 11, p. 507* and even by 
Diodorus. However, I roust allow the Egyptians the merit 
of having never admitted hero worship :*t* this I am inclined 
to believe, though contradicted by Diodorus, p. 17. Schuck- 
ford supposes idolatry to have been introduced into Egypt 
by Suphis, one, as is said, of their kings* who, he thinks, 
began his reign about eighty years after the entry of Abraham 
into Egypt; but the existence of this prince rests only on 
the authority of Manetho, a writer whom* for reason* I 
cannot here detail, I think unworthy of credit. 

Polytheism was in most countries soon followed by 
idolatry. This also seems to have originated in Ghaldea, or 
Mesopotamia, so early as the year 186()| B. C. for we read, 
Gen. xxxi, 19, 30, that at that time, Laban, the grand- 
nephew of Abrahamt who lived in Mesopotamia, had house- 
hold Gods or Images, which bis daughter Rachel stole 
from him. They must have been very small, since they 
were concealed in a camel's saddle ; these, it is said, had 

vol. xi. d planetary 

* Diodor. 33, 32, 92. f Herod. Lib. 2, § 50, 

X See this well proved, 1 Jacks. 127. 
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planetary figures engraved upon them : Jacob buried them 
under an oak near Sichem. These Michaelis, on the testi- 
mony of Pausanias, Lib. 6. cap. 24, informs us, were after- 
wards found, and resembled the statues of Silenus.* They 
certainly are the most ancient idols of which we have any 
account; but we do not find that any were set up in 
Chaldea as objects of public worship, until several ages after, 
when temples were erected to the Gods represented by idols, 
see Dan. iii. and xiv. and Diodor. 122, 123. 

Idols were frequently so constructed, as to represent the 
Divine attributes. Thus, the Divine Wisdom was represented, 
by affixing to a human body a number of heads. Omni- 
potence by a number of hands, and Omniscience by a double 
face, one before and another behind. These statues were 
supposed to receive a divine influence, by the ceremony of 
consecration, from the Gods they represented. Hence, the 
Romans invoked the Gods of besieged towns, to quit their 
statues; that is, to withdraw from them their supernatural in- 
fluence. According to Pausan: in Achaicis, p. 28, theGreeks 
addressed their prayers to brute stones, before they admitted 
statues ; see also Fitiscus in voce Simul&chrum. This seems 
to me to be the origin of the veneration in which the 
Mahometans hold their Caaba. Thus, also, some savage 
tribes, in the interior of Africa, venerate their Fetiches, which 
are any objects they chose, a block of wood, or even a 
mountain. 

According 

* Comment. Societ. Gotting. ad An. 1758, 1762. 
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According to the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
xiii. 2, idolatry began by the worship of the sun, moon, 
stars, and fire. Afterwards, a father, grieving for the untimely 
death of his son, made an image of him, hanqured him as 
a God, and delivered to his subjects ceremonies and 
sacrifices, Wisdom, xiv. 15. 

In the nations most anciently civilized, as the East Indies, 
Persia, Chaldea, Egypt, and Phenicia, some system of 
cosmogony and theogony formed the basis on which their 
religious worship, and its distinct objects were founded. 
Most of these systems I shall, however, at present, overlook, 
and confine myself to that of the. Phenicians alone^ they 
being the only people with whom, in the earliest times, the 
Greeks, the origin of whpse mythology I now mean to 
investigate, had any connexion. 

But before I proceed, I must remark, that I consider the 
Phenicians and Canaan ites as one and the same people, both 
as to descent, language, and worship : the inhabitants of the 
interior country of Palestine being called Canaanites, of 
whom there were several tribes ; and those of the sea coast 
being called Phenicians. Their identity has been abundantly 
proved, first by Bochart, and lately by AbU Mignot, in the 
34th volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 193, and is 
now, I believe, generally admitted : what is said of the 
worship of the one, is therefore applicable to that x>f the 
other. i> 2 

The 
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The most ancient account of the Phenician or Canaanitish 
worship, can be learned only from the books of the old 
Testament, and a fragment of Sanchoniatho, a very early 
Phenician writer; for he is supposed to have been contem- 
porary with Gideon, one of the judges of Israel, who flourished 
1313 years B C. In the former we find frequent mention 
of the Canaanitish idols, to whose worship the Israelites 
were strongly addicted ; but of their cosmogony or theogony 
no mention is made: in the latter both are detailed. 
Unfortunately, the original work of Sanchoniatho does not 
now exist ; it was translated from the Phenician into Greek 
by Philo Byblius; but this translation also has long since 
disappeared. Nothing more than a fragment of it, but a 
prett} r long one, now remains. It is found in the first book 
of Eusebius's Evang. Prepar. of which I have taken the 
following extract. 

**'- In the beginning of all things, there existed a dark air r 
" replete with spirit, a'fid a confused chaos covered over 
" with darkness; both were infinite, and had subsisted many 
" ages: but when the spirit, struck with love, for its own 
" principles had united to them, this union was called 
ic Cupid, or Desire, and was the origin of the production of 
44 all things; but the spirit itself was unproduced, and 
*• acknowledged no beginning. Prom this conjunction arose 
** Mot, or an earthy slime or mud, impregnated with the 
" seeds of all things ; from it the sun, moon, and stars burst 
" forth, and shone. There were also some animals, but 

" they 
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" they were devoid of sense, though they afterwards 
" generated animals endowed therewith. 

" 2dly. When the air had emitted a fiery light ; then from 
" the heat and inflammation of the sea and earth, clouds, 
" storms, thunder and lightning were produced, the noise of 
" which roused the living animals from their stupefaction. 
" These were the first who consecrated the fruits of the earth, 
" and deeming them to be Gods, worshipped them as being 
" those from whom, not only they themselves, but their 
" ancestors owed the continuance of their lives." 

In this paragraph, it is plain, there must have been some 
mistake, either in the original, or in the translation ; for,, 
how could the first animals have had ancestors ; or could 
it be meant that aninaals worshipped the fruits of the earth, 
or any Gods whatsoever ? I have omitted some parts of 
this text as being utterly unintelligible. 

" Sdly. From the wind Calpia, and his wife Baau, were 
" produced Aiona and Protogonus, both mortal. Aiona first 
*' taught men to seek their food from, trees. 

" 4thly. These had issue, Genus and Genea, who dwelt 
" in Phenicia, and worshipped the sun, whom the Phenicians 
" call Beehamen, the Lord of heaven, and the Greeks Zeus. 
" These had issue, which were also mortal, and were named 
" light, fire, and jlame. These discovered the art of produc- 
" ing fire by the friction of wood." 

Such is the account Sanchoniatho gives of the formation 
t>f the world, and the origin of mankind ; and this, he says, 

he 
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he extracted from the books of Thaut. Absurd as it is upon 
the whole,, we may yet discover in it evident, though dis- 
figured traces of the true account transmitted to us by Moses, 
some scraps of which were long preserved in all nations ; 
but the Phenician account, in particular, seems, to have 
been purposely distorted and perverted, for the; following 
reasons. 

In the -6th chapter of Genesis, we read -that the sons -of 
God, that is, the descendants of Setk, took to them wives 
from the children of men i that is, from among the descen- 
dants of Cain. Hence it is not unlikely thjat.Noah himself, 
or his sons, ora.t least his son Cham, -had* wives of that race. 
These women corrupted their husbands before the flood, for 
it is to such intermarriages' that the general corruption of 
mankind before that catastrophe, k attributed. Now : the 
descendants of Cain could not faii misrepresenting, disguis- 
ing, and mutilating the tradition transmitted %6 Noah, as 
being unfavourable to Cain, the author of their race. CMm, 
who possibly had married one of Gain's descendants* treated 
his father with gross disrespect. "To punish him, his father 
foretold him the misfortunes that awaited the posterity of his 
son, Canaan. This prediction, which had the appearance of 
a curse of course,* irritated the whole family of Cham. Now 
from Cham the Phenicians or Canaanites descended ; these, 
therefore, embraced the accounts current among Cain's 

descendants, 

*Soit is commonly understood, but the original implies no more than a 
prophecy. 
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descendants, relative to the antediluvian transactions, pre- 
ferably to the traditions transmitted by the descendants of 
Seth, and handed down to Noah. On this hypothesis, the 
errors and absurdities of the Phenician theology are clearly 
accounted for ; hence neither paradise nor the fall of man 
are mentioned in it, nor are Abel or Seth, nor consequently 
the banishment of Cain ; nor the flood, of which the wicked- 
ness of his descendants was the principal cause. The 
suppression of this grand event forms a strong presumption 
of the truth of the motives I have stated, which induced the 
Phenicians to pass it over in silence, as did the Egyptians, 
who . also descended from Cham, though the Chaldeans, 
Persians, and Greeks expressly mention it, as may be seen 
in the extracts of Berosus and Abydenus» preserved by 
Eusebius, and in the first book of Ovid's Metamorphosis; 
but the Phenicians did not fail to remark that Cain worship- 
ped-the sun, which; indeed, is hot improbable, to justify the 
worship they themselves addressed to it. 

It is evident,' however, that by the spirit which acknow- 
ledged no beginning, and "from whose love, of rather berife^ 
" vdleftce- to the ichaotic mass^ aW things originated, 5 *^ 
Supreme Being must be understood. The Pheniciarts would 
not call hirtt ' Jehovah, : as He was known under that name 
to* the Israelite!*, ^ whom they ahii the Cariaahites hated. 

Again> by wo* or iriud,' they certainly meant the earth, 

before the waters were separated froth 1 it, impregnated, they 

supposed, vWth the seeds iof all 'things; Of the separation 

of 



of the waters they make no mention, and thus mutilated 
the Mosaic tradition. The first effect, therefore, of the 
divine benevolence, according to them, was the impregna- 
tion of the chaotic mass with the seeds of the heavenly 
bodies, and of all animals and vegetables ; for after this 
impregnation, the sun, moon, and stars sprung forth in their 
luminous state. Before this impregnation, the whole was 
immersed in profound darkness, as Moses also relates. These 
luminaries, therefore, though the objects of their adoration, 
they must have considered as subordinate to the Supreme 
Being, to whose benevolence they owed their existence ; and 
to justify their worship, they probably, at first, supposed 
them to be habitations of the Supreme Being, and afterwards 
to be inhabited by separate intelligences. 

In this mot, Sanchoniatho says, there were animals endued 
with no sensibility, hut which (afterwards) generated animals 
endued therewith. However absurd this part of the Phe- 
nician tradition may be, I suspect it to be a false extension 
t>f the Mosaic, in which it is said, Genes, i. 24, Let the earth 
produce living creatures : these the Phenicians called beholden 
of the heavens, as inanimate beings are incapable of beholding 
them ; but they feigned that for some time these remained 
in a lethargic state, and were roused from it by the roaring 
of thunder and storms. The probable foundation of this 
fiction was what Moses mention«, Genes, ii. 7> that God first 
formed Adam in an inanimate state, and then breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man bttame a living soul. 

This 
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This mode of animation the Fhenicians supposed to nave 
been that by which all other animals, obtained life. The 
breath or voice of God i» frequently compared to thunder by 
the Oriental writers,, particularly .when reaching to 'distant 
or numerous objects. The corrupt state of the remainder of 
this paragraph renders it so obscure as to be scarcely intel* 
Hgible*; but we may easily ' see that an apology for the wor* 
ship of the earth, and for the EgyptiaiiiZoolatry i* intended. 
T'husi, also, we .see how the Phenicrans- justified;their worship 
of the heavenly bodies, and. particularly of the sun ; of the air, 
as the ancient residence o£ the Eternal Spirit^: before the 
existence of the sun-; of owarfenand eor^,> as- integrant parts of 
the chaotic mass, to which all animals Owe^tlie prolongar- 
tion of their- existence. At first, it is . probable they; barely 
venerated them ; but the experience of. all agefc shews show 
easil)'i among an ignorant people^, subordinate; Uvorehip 
slides into the supreme; at last sacrifices were oflfered to 
them. 

The wind Colpiai mentioned in the third .paragraph; denotes, 
according to Beckart and Grottus, the voice of the mouth of 
God.* ! His wife, Baau, the learned -Abbe Mignot interprets, 
matter in its' confused. state, namely,., that of slime.*}* Pro- 
togonm and Atom evidently denote -Adam* aad.fi Eve, as- do 
their issue Genus and Genea, Cain and his sister; Abel is not 
mentioned for the reason above given. Atom is said to have 

vol. xi. e taught 

* De Verit. Rel. Christ. 

t Vol. 31 de L'Academie des Inscrip. p. 369. 
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taught men how to seek fruit from trees, plainly alluding to 
her eating the forbidden fruit, which is certainly the only 
fruit she and Adam are mentioned to have eaten. She is 
said to have taught men to eat fruit, because she eat it 
before Adam had eaten of it; and this is said with a view of 
excusing her, for it is added that both were mortal, which, 
having no connexion with any thing preceding, was evidently 
intended to prevent the belief that mortality was occasioned 
<by a breach of the Divine command, in eating the forbidden 
fruit. 

The fourth paragraph was intended to convey a justification 
of the worship of the sun, or Beehamen; the subsequent 
words, whom the Greeks called Zeus, were probably interpo- 
lated by the translator. Many such interpolations occur in 
the remainder of this fragment. 

Whether Sanchoniatho's works can be considered of such 
high antiquity as has been attributed to them by Philo, 
Porphyry and Eusebius, is much controverted ; their anti- 
quity and authenticity are contended for by Bochart, Vossius, 
Huet, Cumberland, Warburton, Goguet, Jackson and Mignot, 
and admitted by Grotius ; but denied by P. Simon, Dodwell, 
Vandale, Calmet, Dupin, and La Barre. 

I shall not, at present, meddle with this question, but 
simply notice that the cosmogony and anthropogony of 
Sanchoniatho bear the strongest marks of high antiquity ; 
but the remainder of the fragment seems to consist not of 
traditions, but of additions made by Phenician priests, of 

whose 
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whose corrupt practices the translator complains.* Nay 
Sanchoniatho himself, Fhifo adds, rejected ntiatiy "ot^ i their 
fables, as well as the allegorical explanation given of them ; 
but after his time, the priests agam related t^e tifame fables, 
and extracted front them a mystic sense, which the' Greeks 
never before thought of ; Mt he says that both J the Egyp- 
tians and Phenicians were accustomed to reckon among the 
greatest Gods, such men as contributed most to the happi- 
ness of haman life, by important inventions or other signal 
benefits. This 1 believe to be true, Wth respect to the 
antediluvian discoverers or improvers of various arts, and is 
attested by Sanchoniatho: but no such apotheosis took 
place after the flood, either in Egypt or in I*nenicia; for 
Herodotus expressly denies that hero worship was practised 
by tfte Egyptians,f nor was it by the Phenicians in the most 
ancient times; otherwise the Israelites, ever prone to the 
Canaanitish worship, would have adopted it, or, at least, ren- 
dered it, to their own patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Noah, &c. Yet we do not find that they were ever guilty 
of such impiety : the prophets never reproached them with 
it, but always with the worship of Baal, the sun or Lord, or 
BaaHm, the Lord's, that is, the planets, or the host of heaven, 
or Ashtaroth, the moon, or Moloch, who appears to be the 
same as Baal, considered as an avenger; for we read* in 
Jeremiah, xxxii. 35^ they have erected high places to Baal, to 
canse their sons and daughters to pass through (the fire) to 

e 2 Moloch, 

* Euseb. p. 32. f Lib- 2. § 50. 
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Moloch, to the planet Saturn, which is not unlikely ; or 
Dagon, who is represented by Sanchoniatho as a deified man, 
and the improver of agriculture. 

However, the remainder of the fragment presents such a 
tissue of absurdities, that the son of ThaUan, the most 
ancient of the Phenician Hierophants, considered them as 
allegorical representations of the operations ■of nature. 
Euseb. 39.* 

I now proceed to state the origin of the Greek mythology. 
Under the appellation of Greeks, I principally understand the 
Hellenistic race, and only incidentally, the Pelasgi, who pos- 
sessed the Grecian territory long before the arrival of the 
Hellenes, by whom many of them were expelled ; but 
many, also, retained the possession of the Peloponesus, and 
finally were incorporated with the Hellenes, whose language 
they also adopted. 

The Hellenes for several centuries resided in Lesser Asia, 
as I. have shewn in a late paper read in this Academy, vol. 
x. p. 149 and 152 : they preserved not only the primitive 
language, but also the primitive religion of mankind; and 
this last subsisted also among the Carians and Lydians, 
the purity of whose worship has been proved, p. 6. Eusebius, 
Lib. i. p. 413, expressly says that the Greeks priginally held 
the true worship of God, but afterwards depraved it. Hence, 
when Plato-f* says that the first inhabitants of Greece believed 

the 

* A very-ingenious and learned account of these fables is given by Jackson,, io 
the ebrrdvol. of Chrouological Antiquities, 
t In Cratylo. 
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ihe sun, moon, stars, earth and heaven, to be the only 
Gods, must be understood of the Pelasgi ; or if supposed to 
mean the Hellenes also, this assertion must be modified, 
as it is by Aristotle, who confines this opinion to the most 
ancient sages, adding that the rest of the Greek theology 
consisted of fables to amuse and please the vulgar, support 
the laws, and for public utility.* However, these fables 
were invented, or adopted, only after a long course of 
ages. 

The Hellenes for a long time had neither temples nor altars. 
Cecrops, who reigned in Attica about the year 1550 B. C. is 
said to have been the first who raised an altar to God, whom 
he called Zen, that is, the giver of life. This was certainly 
the true God, for at that time this name was not associated 
with, or polluted by the extravagant tales of a subsequent 
period ; but it does not appear that he set up any statu© 
of him, Euseb. Lib, x. p. 486. Eusebius indeed adds that 
Cecrops erected a statue of Athene, whom the Latins long 
after called Minerva; but this statue was set up to honour 
her not as a goddess, but as the inventress or improver of 
several useful arts, as that of spinning and weaving. Ovid 
Fasti, Lib. 3. v. 817, &c. She probably substituted the 
wheel for the distaff, and also invented the shuttle. She also 
cultivated olives more skilfully than was before practised. 
Diodorus, Lib. v. ip. 389; but neither her statue, nor any 
other statue, were at that time, nor for many ages after, 

objects 

* Metaphy. Lib. xiv. Chap. 8, ad finera. 
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objects of adoration; for we do not find any traces of ido« 
latry properly so called, that is, the worship of images, even 
so late as the Trojan war. No mention is made of them 
either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. That the Greeks were at 
that time Polytheists, is certain, but »ot idolaters until Jong 
after the age of Cecrops ; for Herodotus assures u% Lib. 2, 
§53, that for a long time they were ignorant erf the origin, 
form, or nature of their Gods, and whether eternal or not ; 
consequently they could form no images of them. The 
statue of Minerva was therefore not that of a goddess, but 
of a woman highly reputed by the Athenians. Thus the 
practice of erecting images or statues of those who rendered 
signal services to mankind began. They were at first res- 
pected, then venerated, and finally adored as Gods.* Hence 
we may conclude, that from the reign of Ogyges to that of 
Cecrops, that is for 232 years, namely, from 1789 to 1557 B. C. 
the religion of the Hellenes was pure and un contaminated, 
The first temple dedicated to Zen was built by DenoaUotty 
Pausanias p. 43, probably in the year 1528, ' the year suc- 
ceeding that of the flood,; called after hi* nwoe, to thank Zen 
for his deliverance, Deucalion, indeed, never reigned in 
Athens; but he must have possessed authority, for his son 
Atnphyction, was married to the daughter of Cranau$> the 
successor of Cecrops, and afterwards became king of Attica : 
that Deucalion was a native Athenian I hare shewn ia my 
last paper. 

Thus 

* Euseb. p. 10. 73. 
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Thus we see that the Hellenic Greeks were the last of all 
civilized nations that embraced either polytheism or idolatry. 
How they were seduced into polytheism I shall now 
explain. 

That the Hellenes were led into polytheism by their inter- 
course with foreigners is generally admitted ; and that the 
Egyptians and Pheuicians were those who principally con- 
tributed to the alteration of the primitive Hellenic religion, 
is also commonly supposed : but notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of Herodotus, I think it impossible to attribute this 
perversion to the Egyptians ; and to shew how little Hero- 
dotus is to be credited in this instance, the passages of his 
history which relate to it must be stated. Lib. 2, ^ 4, he 
says, the Egyptians invented the names of the twelve Gods, 
and that from them the Greeks borrowed them ; and § 50 he 
tells us, " Egypt has certainly communicated to Greece the 
4 ' names of almost all the Gods ; that they were of barbarian 
" origin, I am convinced by my different researches." His 
own researches then have taught him nothing more, than 
that these names were not of Greek origin, but did not prove 
they were derived from Egypt. He adds " the names 
** of Neptune and the Dioscuri, I mentioned before (§ 43) 
" with those, if we except Juno, Vesta, Themis, the Graces, 
" and the Nereids; the names of all other deities have always 
" been known to the Egyptians. In this instance I only 
" repeat what the Egyptians themselves say." It is then on 
the assertion of the Egyptian priests, and not on his own 
researches, that his certainty rested. " Those names, of which 

" they 
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" they disclaim any knowledge, are all, except Neptune, of 
" Pelasgian derivation ; and they were informed of his name 
" by the Africans/' Yet it is evident, the names of the 
principal Grecian deities have not the least resemblance 
to Egyptian names, nor_the Egyptian names of the divinities 
they principally adored, to the names of those the Greeks 
adored . What resemblance has Thot to Hermes, , or Osiris 
and Isis to Zeus and Here, or,, Neith to Atkene?\ What 
Herodotus therefore must have meant, is that the Greeks 
found in Egypt Gods whose principal functions- were the 
same as those of the deities they themselves adored ; 
and as he knew that these deities were not in the most 
ancient times known in Greece, for instance, in the. time 
of Cecrops, he supposed the knowledge of them must have 
been imported from Egypt; but it is certain they were not, 
lor the histories of the Grecian divinities are totally diffe- 
rent from those of the Egyptian, whereas they must resemjr 
ble those of the Phenician, asi will: presently be seen. 
The Egyptian priestSj it ia true* among .^her : e^raviagant 
tales, told the historian Diodofus, tljat the Athenians were 
a colony from Saisin Ijgypt, than which Nothing can be more 
distant from the truth ; both the laftguage and the customs 
and manners of Egypt and Athens were totally different : as 
to their language the difference is enormous, and so by every 
account was that of their customs and manners. The 
Egyptians were circumcised ; the Greeks held that practice 
in contempt and derision. The Egyptians indulged them- 
selves 
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selves in a plurality of wives : the Greeks were not per- 
mitted to have more than one, Diodorus, Lib. 1. § 80. p. 9J ; 
and of this law, Cecrops, the pretended Egyptian, was the 
author.* Nay, the Egyptians had an utter aversion to 
the Greek usages, Herod. Lib. 2. § 91 ; and even for those 
of all other nations, ibid, which is a sufficient proof that they 
sent out no colonies, for these at least would have retained 
the customs of the parent state. The Greeks descended 
from Iavan, the son of Japhet, the Egyptians from Misraim, 
the son of Cham. The only historian that ascribed to the 
Athenians an Egyptian origin, is Theopompus, who lived in 
the time of Philip of Macedon, whom Josephm, in his first 
book against Appion, cap. 24, stigmatizes as unworthy of 
credit, as he wrote with an express view of humbling the 
Athenians. Cornelius Nepos, also,-j- and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus treat him as a calumniator. Moreover, he has been 
contradicted, as to what regards the Athenians, as Wesseling 
observes in his note on this passage of Diodorus. The only 
reasons assigned by the Egyptian priests as the ground of their 
assertion are, first, that the Athenians alone called their city 
Astu, as did also the Egyptians, which is false, as Wesseling 
shews ; and if true, were a feeble reason indeed ; secondly, 
that the Athenian citizens were divided into three classes, as 
vol. xi. f M-cie 

* See Potter's Antiquities, vol. l. p. 8, and vol. 270, L'Archer's Herodot. 
vol. 2. p. 3G7 : these and many other customs, entirely opposite to each other, are 
stated by the learned Doctor Musjjrave, in his Treatise on the Greek Mythology, 
p. 5, 6, an 7. 

t In Alcibiade. 
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were the Egyptians ; which regulation, indeed, Cecrog* 
might have imported from Egypt, as it is not denied that 
he visited Egypt; but it affords no proof that he led a 
colony of. Egyptians into Attica. 

Lastly, the Egyptians in the most ancient times held the sea 
in abomination,* therefore they sent out no colonies by sea -,. 
they looked upon it as the emblem of Typhon, the enemy of 
Osiris. It was a maxim among them never to sail from 
their country .-f Nay, until the reign of Psammiticus they 
excluded all strangers from their harbours, Diodor. Lib. 1, 
78, except the Phenicians, with whom, as being of their 
kindred, they traded in the most ancient times, for at least 
1745 years B. C. Jo, the daughter of Jasus,^ was carried into 
Eygpt by the Phenicians, as Herodotus relates, Lib. 1, § 1, 
■who, he says, exported the commodities of Egypt into 
different Countries. Hence we see the impossibility of 
deriving any part of the Greek religion from Egypt, either 
immediately, as Herodotus has- asserted, or even through the 
medium of the Phenicians, as the Egyptian cosmogony was 
atheistical, and their theology totally different. I know 
but one fable which the Greeks seem to have borrowed 
from the Egyptians, it is that of the Nine Muses ; for the 
Egyptians, in their fabulous history of Osiris, related that 

in 

* Plutarch, de Iside & Gsiride. f Porphyry, de Abslinentia, Lib. 4, 8. 

JPausanias, 145. Herodotus says she was the daughter of Inachus, but 
Wesseling proved the name Inachus to have been an interpolation. See 
L'Archer's Note. 
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in his travels he was accompanied by musicians, among whoni 
were nine virgins.* This fable was rather an embellishment, 
than a part of the Greek religion; they were invoked by 
poets, but never adored ; they seem also to have converted 
some parts of the Egyptian history, doubtless, communicated 
to them by the Phenicians, into fictions. Thus, it being 
mentioned in the Egyptian history, that the Nile, having 
burst its mounds, had overflown that part of Egypt, of 
which Prometheus was governor, and that these mounds 
were repaired by Hercules, who thus freed Prometheus from 
the pain, grief and anxiety which that accident had 
caused him ;-j~ the Greeks converted the whole into a 
fiction, and reported that an eagle preyed on Prometheus's 
liver; the river being called an eagle, from the sudden 
violence of its irruption, and that it was killed by Hercules. 
They laid the scene on Mount Caucasus, as it was much 
frequented by eagles ; but the fable of Charon, which is 
commonly thought to have been grounded on a fact men- 
tioned by Diodorus, namely, that the Egyptians transported 
the bodies of their dead beyond the Lake Moeris, and that 
Charon was the ferry-man, I believe to be an original Greek 
fable, and that no such practice ever existed in Egypt, 
otherwise Herodotus would have mentioned it ; it was too 
important not to have been noticed by him. Diodorus, who 
visited Egypt 400 years after Herodotus, must have heard it 
from the Egyptian priests, who, during the reign of the 

f 2 Ptolemies 

* Dioclor. Lib. 1. p. 22. f Ibid. 
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Ptolemies probably adopted many of the Greek fables and 
superstitions. 

As Htrodotus, Lib. 2, % 53, ascribes the earliest Greek 
theogony to Homer and Hesiod, many have thought that 
they were the fabricators of it. Certainly the expression of 
Herodotus is ambiguous, as the term n™,, signifies either to 
fabricate, or to compose in verse; it is in this last Sense I 
think Herodotus should be understood, for, as Mr. Beloc 
justly remarks, " it were as unreasonable to imagine that 
" Homer was the first author of their mythology, as it would 
" be to think Homer first taught them to read and write." 
Nay, Herodotus himself frequently acknowledges that the 
Gods of Greece were of foreign origin, Lib. 2, | 43, 
50, 5'2. 

The introduction of Polytheism into Greece must then 
be attributed solely to the Phenicians, who not only visited 
it as traders, but settled a colony there in a very early age. 
Pride would not suffer the Greek historians to own that they 
were indebted for any part of their institutions to a people 
so inconsiderable as the Phenicians were long thought to 
be, in every other respect than as skilful merchants and 
navigators. Gn the other hand it was rather Creditable to 
the Greeks to have received their religious knowledge from 
the Egyptians, who, in the remotest age, as that of Cecrops 
and Moses, and long after, Were esteemed the wisest, most 
civilized, and powerful people then, known; and hence, 

according 
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according to DiodoruS,* Orpheus, Homer, Pythagoras and 
Solon, went to Egypt for their instruction, as did many 
more, if the Egyptian priests are to be credited. -j- Cecrops 
himself, though a native Athenian, seems to have been 
educated in Egypt. 

A Phoenician colony settled in Greece so early as the 
year 1494 B. C. that is, about fifty-six years after the 
accession of Cecrops to the kingdom of Attica, and ten 
years after the Deucalion deluge. 

Cadmus, who led this colony, was the son of Agenor, 
king of Phenicia. The cause of his expatriation seems to 
have been the progress which the Israelites were daily mak- 
ing in the conquest of Canaan ; for he arrived in Greece 
thirty-three years after the death of Joshua. The Canaanites 
were struck with fear, and flocked to the sea coast, which 
after some years could no longer maintain them. Cadmus, 
unwilling to expose the true reason Of his emigration, pre- 
tended his father had sent him to seek his sister Europa, and 
forbid him to return until he had found her.]: Part of 
these Phenicians were soon after expelled from their new 
settlement by the Beotians, and retired to Athens, where 
they Were adopted on certain conditions as free citizens ; 
to them Herodotus owns the Greeks were indebted for many 
improvements.|| Undoubtedly the Phenicians were much 
more advanced in civilization than the Greeks were at that 

time ; 

*Lib. l. p. 80. tlbid. p. 107. 

X Herod. Lib. 4. § 174, and Diodor. Lib. 4. § 2, p. 247. JLib. 5. § 57, 58. 
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time r but, with real improvement, they at the same time 
communicated to them their own corrupt religious opinions. 
From them they learned the worship of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and of the elements, and to limit the number 
of the principal or greater Gods to twelve, which the 
Phenicians themselves learned from the Chaldeans ;* .'the 
only difference being that the Chaldeans confined them to 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, whereas the Phenicians 
comprehended the elements among them, as did also the 
Greeks. The Phenician Baal, or; Lord, or Supreme God, 
the Athenians already acknowledged Zen to be;-f- and 
therefore did not learn this from the Phenicians,: but from 
them they learned that he inhabited the superior part of 
the air, as did Here or Juno the inferior. Here denotes lady 
or mistress; J and as the state of the lower air. is inconstant, 
and frequently turbulent, this laid the foundation- of many 
fables in subsequent ages. The earth they stiled Hestia or 
Vesta* from its stability: the God of fire, the Phenician 
Chrysor, they called Ephestion, from jits . power. , of . softening 
metals : the God of water, or the watery element, they called 
Tossitfeon, Neptune, though they afterwards .considered him 
peculiarly as the God of the sea, that being the largest 
collection of waters : the moon, the Ashteroth or Astarte of 
the Phenicians, the Greeks adopted under the name of 
Artemis; and as her temple was always situated in a wood,|J 

the 

* Diodor. Lib. 2. p. 144. f Pausan. 600. 
J I Lenep.592. || 38 Mem. Inscrip. 393. 
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the Greeks considered her as the Goddess of hunting, and an 
huntress. With Mercury also they were mad-e 'acquainted by 
the Phenicians ;• the planet so called they adored, and called 
Hermes or the Interpreter, for the Chaldeans called all the 
planets interpreters, I Diodor. 143; but this name was 
specially given to Mercury,, as that planet performs its 
revolution in the shortest time. 

Though Athene or Minerva is mentioned by Sanchoniatho ; 
yet ? the passage in which she is mentioned, Euseb. 38, has 
to me the air of an interpolation, and the Athenians had a 
statue of her long before the arrival of the Phenicians, 
though they did not worship it until some ages after, when 
they fell into idolatry. 

Ares or Mars was the name of a pla.net so* called by the 
Chaldeans ; the Being that governed it was esteemed a 
G.od, and, for some astrological reasons, was by the Greeks' 
thought to be the God of war; he was Worshipped as such 
by the Assyrians.* 

The Phenician Baal, or the sun, the Greeks called Apollo, 
either from the perpetual emission of his rays, as Plato 
thought, or from its being single and not many, as- Chrysippus 
supposed ;-j- and hence, perhaps, the Latins called him or it 
Sol, quasi Solus. 

As to the planet Saturn, whom the Greeks called Kronos, 
the Chaldeans and Phenicians supposed it governed by a 

malevolent 

* Sextus Empyricus ad versus Mathenr. Chron. Alexandr. quoted by Stanley, 
787. 

f See Macrob. Lib. 1. Saturnal. chap. 17, p. 236, 
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malevolent intelligence, and hence endeavoured to render 
him propitious by human sacrifices. But the Greeks, who 
had some true traditions of their own concerning the person 
so called, entertained a very different opinion of him, which 
they nevertheless disfigured by a mixture of Phenician 
fables, as will be shewn in the sequel. As for the Dioscuri, 
their worship was certainly derived from the Phenicians, 
for they are mentioned by Sanchoniatho as the sons of 
Sydoc, Euseb. 36, Herodotus owns the Egyptians knew 
nothing of them. 

The worship of Pluto was also introduced into Greece by 
the Phenicians, who called km Math or Death ; and is said 
by Sanchoniatho to be the son of^Saturn,, Euseb. 38. 

Thus we see that the Hellenes received the knowledge 
of those pods whom they principally adored from the 
Phenicians. 

In the opinion of many, jhoth of tbe : ancients and moderns, 
the Pelasgian part of Greece, namely, the Peloponnesus, 
received its religious .rites and worship from Egypt, as 
Danaus, it is said, led a colony from Egypt, and settled in 
Argos ; but this surely must be a mistake, for we do not 
find that the Argives ever professed .any other religion 
than that of the Hellenes, and must therefore have derived 
it from the same source ; and that no Egyptian colony ever 
settled in Argos I shall aow prove. 

Long before the reign of Cecrops, namely, in the year 
1829 B. C. 147 before the , birth qf Moses, and 369 after the 

birth 
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birth of Abraham, Inachus founded the kingdom of Argos : 
of him we know nothing more than that he was a Pelasgian. 
consequently not an Egyptian; that he came to Greece 
by sea, and thence was called a son of Neptune. He is 
said to have reigned sixty years ; his descendants succeeded 
him in the kingdom of Argos for many generations : of 
these the most noted was Danaus, whose genealogy indeed is 
variously related. But the most probable account seems to 
me to be that given by Pausanias Lib. 2, cap. 16 and 19 : 
he tells us that Triopas, the sixth in descent from Inachus, 
had two sons, lams and Jgenor ; that Jasus had a daughter 
called Io, who was carried into Egypt, smd had a son called 
Danaus, and that she being absent in Egypt, Gretopm, the 
son of Agenor, took advantage of her absence, and succeeded 
his father in the kingdom of .Argos, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by his son StheneJeus. The reigns of these two princes 
lasted but thirty-two years.* In the mean time Danaus-, 
being then old enough to assert his right to his grandfather's 
kingdom, as heir to FasUs, came to Argos and laid his claim 
before the people, who preferred it to that of Gelanor, the 
son of Sthenekus, and tints he obtained the throne of Argos. 
He neither led a colony there, as the Egyptians gave out, 
nor fled from Egypt, as others pretended ; but obtained his 
kingdom by the free voice of the people. His arrival in 
Argos dates from the year 1586f. B. C. and consequently 
vol. xi. g preceded 

* 3 Jackson, 3 1 3. 

t 3 Jackson, 113, according to the Parian marbles corrected. 
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{preceded that of Cadmus ninety-one years, and the reign of 
Cecrops" twenty-nine years ; but was posterior to the birth 
of Moses by -sixty-six years. He certainly came from Egypt, 
most probably, in a Phenician vessel; but we have no reason 
to think Jie was educated in the Egyptian religion, but, 
on the contrary, his mother being a Pelasgian, and he 
himself expecting the throne of Argos, the religion of 
Argos, that is, the Pelasgian, must have been that in which 
be . was educated and professed. Had he embraced the 
Egyptian superstition, he could not even eat with those 
he expected to govern. Accordingly, Herodotus does not 
ascribe the Grecian polytheism, or names of the Gods, to 
Banaus, but to the oracle of Dodona, Lib. % \ 52. They 
adopted the Phenician Deities probably at the same time 
that they did the Hellenic language.* 

0f the Greek cosmogony, on which a great part of 
their mythology was founded, there appears to have been 
two sources, one Pheniciaui of which we have already given 
$n extract, p. 14. (this was followed by Hesiod in his 
theogony,) and another much more conformable to the 
Mosaic account, aud adopted by Ovid,-f* but of which only 
a very few traces can be fonnd in any Greek writer that 

has 

* Diodorus it is .true relates that Damans erected a temple to Minerva at 
.Rhodes, Lib. 5. p. 377; but this was probably the Phenician Minerva mentioned 
by Sanchoniatho, and not the Egyptian, who had a temple at Sais ; for, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, Danaus and Cadmus were related, 
t Ovid, Lib. 1. Metamorph. 
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has reached our time? ; and yet fie must have found it in 
some Greek writer; I had almost said the Septuagint. The 
Hellenes, and even the Pelasgians, had a traditionary cosmo- 
gony transmitted to them from the son of Noah, from whom 
they both descended, namely, Japhet, the Hellenes through 
his son Javan, and the Pelasgr through -Magog; but this 
tradition was corrupted more or less by its mixture with the 
Phenician, which introduced polytheism. 

Hesiod, v. 105, tells us the Gods had evermore existed; 
yet in the next following line he tells us they were produced by. 
the earth and the starry heaven. It is impossible he should 
thus contradict himself* as he evidently would if he mean t 
the same Gods; he must then have meant that Gods of 
subsequent origin had been generated by the- heaven; and 
the earth. He admits that chaos, or an universal* confusion, 
preceded all things; but how it was disembroiled and its 
heterogeneous ingredients were separated from each other* 
he does not expressly mention; This defect Ovid in some 
measure supplies, for he tells us thei chaos was disembroiled 
by a God, and the principle of attraction, banc Deuret melior 
Utem natiira dlremit.* This melior natura does not mean a 
nature better than God; but better than that which they 
had in their disunited chaotic state. What this new nature 
or rather principle was, Qvid doesnot mention.; but Hesiod 
does, v. 120, and calteit Eros, Cupid, the conneeting principle^ 

g2 or 

* So the best editions have it, and not aut melior natura. 
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or in modern language, tUe principle of attraction, though he 
does not assign to it the regular arrangement of the sub- 
stances contained in the chaotic mass, as Ovid docs, who 
must have considered it as a principle impressed on the 
chaotic ingredients by a Dcky,. Hesiod . ascribes this 
arrangement to no Deity, whieji shews he adopted the 
Phenipian tradition, for neither does Sanchigmatho but very 
obscurely. 

Hence we see bow much mistaken Herodotus was when he 
tells us that the Greeks for a long time prayed to Gods, of 
whose aaamep, duration, nature, and functions they were 
perfectly ignorant ; that is to say, of whom they knew 
nothing, and of whom they could consequently form ,no notion 
or idea, lib. g. $ -3? and 53. This is too absurd; to be 
credited, for how could they pray to they knew not what?* 
Accordingly be rests this on. the authority of two pJd 
women, the priestesses of the oracle of Dodona, who at the 
same, time informed l»m that this oracle was established by 
the order of a black pigeon that flew to Dodana, from 
Thebes in Egypt, § 55- Tales of this sort have discredited 
Herodotus to such a degree, that Strobo, Lib. 11. p. 774., 
declared, he was as undeserving of credit as flesipd or Homer 

in 

*lt is true St. Paul, Acts xvli. 23, reproaches the Athenians for worshipping ah 
unknown Ged; but the Athenians were ignorant only of the functions' of that 
God, but not of his nature, for they supposed their Gods to have a form and nature 
similar to the human. Herod. Lib. l. § 131 . 
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in their accounts of their heroes, Diodorus, Lib. 1. p. 80. 
agrees with him, as does Josephus against Appion, p. 874; 
besides, it is a contradiction to what he himself relates, 
namely, that they were called Gods, from maintaining the 
order of the universe. This then was their function ; 
moreover, Cecrops had long before dedicated an altar to Zen, 
and to Zen only, the original name of the true God. 

Hesiod personified, and even deified, the circumstances 
that accompanied the chaotic mass, v. 117 ; he says that 
after chaos, the earth, Tartarus or Erebus, and Cupid existed, 
and Night. Now Gaia, the earth, is in the sequel reputed 
a goddess. 

Erebus denotes the deepest part of the abyss, as Servius 
notes.* This then signifies that the chaos was originally sur- 
rounded with darkness, agreeably to what Moses relates ; and 
r. 124, Hesiod says that from Erebus and Night, day and 
aether originated ; that is, from the abyss and darknes, light 
and the firmament were produced. This being exactly the 
same order in which Moses states their creation, it is a suf- 
ficient proof that the Greeks were once possessed of the 
true primitive tradition : this they did not borrow from the 
Phenicians, for Sanchoniatho did not state it. A God 
indeed is not mentioned, because Hesiod was a Polytheisr, 
and did not know to what God creation should be 
ascribed. 



A train, 
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Virgil, Georg. iv. 4?i, 
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Again, v. 126, Hesiod tells us the earth at first produced 
of itself the starry heaven, mountains, and the barren sea; 
and afterwards, with the concurrence of heaven, the ocean* 
Japetus, Hyperion, Phoebe, &c. Here it is remarkable that he 
states the existence of light to have preceded that of 
luminaries, as Moses has also. Hyperion was the sun,* 
though he is also represented as the father of the sun, and 
Phoebe the moon. 

Ovid states the order in which the principal natural objects 
were brought into existence much more accurately ; for., 
after giving a florid description of the ancient primitive 
chaos, to which neither the sun or moon afforded any 
light, nor was any in the air, v. 6 and 13, he says, v. 17, 
that God put an end to that strife, and separated the water 
from the earth, and heaven from the grosser air ; the fiery 
force of the weightless heaven shone forth. The order of the 
succeeding events agrees perfectly with the Mosaic account ; 
the stars and planets next appeared, then fish were created, 
birds, and land animals ; and, last of all, man, v. 78. 

Though Ovid attributes, v. 32, the regular arrangement of 
the component parts of the chaotic mass to God ; yet as 
he acknowledged many Gods, he did not know to which 
of them he should attribute it. He could not ascribe it to 
Jupiter, as he believed him to have been preceded by Saturn, 

nor 

* So Ovid in his Fasti : 

Piacat equo Perses radiisHyperionacinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo. 
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nor to Saturn, as it was commonly believed that he was 
dethroned by his son Jupiter ; though probably the tradition, 
from whence he drew his account, ascribed the creation 
to the command of Zeus the true God, Jussit et ambitce 
circundare Uttora terra, v. 57. Yet in Ovid's time, the name 
Zeus was given to Jupiter; however, he ascribes it to a 
God : he was also at a loss to account for the origin of 
the human race, whether to attribute it to the Creator of 
the world, or to the earth, still impregnated with celestial 
particles, and formed into the shape of a man by the son of 
Japetus. This last notion was more generally received by 
the Greeks, as they looked oh Japet or Japket as the author 
of their race, as he in truth was, though in a less absurd 
manner* 

Thus far we are enabled to trace the Greek cosmogony, 
as stated by their most ancient writers ; and absurd as it 
evidently appears, particularly that stated by Hesiod, and 
imperfect as is that given by Ovid, yet it is sufficiently plain 
that both, and particularly that of the latter, sprung from 
the true Mosaic tradition, mutilated, distorted, and dis- 
figured. 

The subsequent part of the Greek mythology, compre- 
hending their theogony and theurgy, as stated by Hesiod, 
seems a confused medley of Phenician rhapsodies, related 
by Sanchoniatho, and alluding to feigned antediluvian trans- 
actions, and some other events which seem postdiluvian : the 
former transactions are rendered still more absurd by the 

poet, 
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poet, misted, perhaps, by the ambiguity of the Phenieian 
names when translated into Greek. Thus there being a 
Phenician tradition, that Uranus, one of their kings, had 
married his sister Geo, and had several sons, one of whom 
was named Kronos^ Hesiod (or Father his predecessors) 
understanding these names in the sense they present in the 
Greek language* and at the same time retaining the; Phenician 
sense, who considered, them as persons, says, v. 133, that the 
keaveu and the earth begot ten sons and daughters* the 
youngest of whom was Kronos, whom, the Latins call Saturn; 
and as this, word by a slight variation of; the pronunciation 
might be called w»°f, which signifies time ', hence the poets 
called him Time, or the God of Time. So Orpheus in his 12th 
hymn addresses him as the God who brings forth and gives 
increase to all things. So Sophocks in bis Miectra calls Time 
(wo**) a most gentle God. That Hesiod understood the heaven 
and the earth in the gross sense appears,; by v. 133, and 159, 
and indeed by. all that precedes a?nd follows. 

There were other antediluvian transactions, which Hesiod 
mentions in his poem D« Qperibus el liiebus, which are not 
mentioned by Sanchoniatho ; but seem derived from the 
old Hellenic tradition, followed as we have seen by Ovid, in 
which the original state of man in paradise- seems alluded 
to, and his degeneracy in the succeeding ages, which 
occasioned the universal deluge. This tradition was much 
amplified and embellished both by Hesiod and Ovid ; hence 
originated the division of the space of tina$ that intervened 

betwixt 
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betwixt the commencement of the world and the flood, 
namely, 2256 years into four ages, the Golden, the Silver, the 
Brazen, and the Iron, 

The golden age was probably that which Adam passed in 
paradise, for we are not informed by Moses how long he con- 
tinued in it; and also during the years that elapsed before 
the murder of Abel by Cain. During that period, it is said, 
there was no -strife or contention, but the earth yielded its 
fruits with little labour: that there was some labour is 
evident, since Cain is said to be an agriculturist, Gen. iv. 2. 
The curse inflicted on the earth after the fall, related only 
to that on which paradise stood, which seems to have been 
destroyed by a volcano, and now forms the desert of Chawto. 
As Seth was born when Adam was 230 years old,*, which, 
must have been soon after the death of Abel, this age may 
be deemed to have lasted 229 years. 

The silver age we may suppose to have existed from the 
death of Abel to that of Adam, that is, nearly 700 years. 
In this age the poets tell us men did not scruple to 
injure each other, and ceased to honour the Deity : the sea- 
sons also underwent an alteration unfavourable to man- 
kind.-j- 

The brazen age began soon after the death of Adam, that 
is, in the year of the world 930. Hesiod expressly mentions 
that tins age commenced after the former generation had 

vol. xi. h passed 

* According to the Septuagint. 

t Hesiod, De Operibus, r. 126, Ovid, i Metamorph. v. 113 and 139. 
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passed away. In this age war commenced, and brazen 
arms were used: it probably lasted until about the middle 
of the period that elapsed betwixt the death of Adam and 
the death of Enos, the grandson of Adam, that is, 205 years ;* 
for in the lifetime of Enos a distinction was made betwixt 
the children of God and the children of men. Adam was 
called the son of God, and so were his descendants by 
Seth ; but the descendants of Cain, who probably abandoned 
the worship of God, or joined with it the worship of creatures, 
were by way of distinction called the children of men. 
This interpretation of the 26th verse of Genes, iv. was first 
given by Le Clerc, and is now generally received.-)- 

The iron age, beginning, as I suppose, at the middle of 
the period that elapsed betwixt the death of Adam and the 
death of Enos, and being terminated only by the flood, must 
have lasted 1.121 years; for the space of time that inter- 
vened betwixt the death of Adam and the death of J$nos, 
was 410 years, the half of which is 205; foios died in the 
year of the world 1340, which subtracted from the year of the 
world 2256", the year in which the deluge happened, leave a 
remainder of 916 years, to which adding 205 years that pre- 
ceded the death of Enos, we have the duration of the iron 
age 1121 years. 

During this period Moses relates, Genes, vi. the children 

of 

* Cape], Chronologia Sacra, p. 1. 

f The Septuagint and Vulgate translations are rejected by RosenmuIIer and 
Dathiu3 ; our English translation is taken from the Vulgate. 
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of God intermarrying with the daughters of men, all man- 
kind became corrupt ; there existed a race of ambitious and 
powerful men, robbers, whom the Septuagint and Vulgate 
call giants,* heroes celebrated in ancient times, but odious to 
God, who determined to exterminate them. 

Upon this foundation the Greeks, and particularly Hesiod, 
and the Cyclic poets, grounded their wild fictions of wars, 
which the giants and Titans made on the Gods, Hesiod, 
Theog. v. 630, 664, with which Philo Byblius, though 
himself an Heathen, justly reproaches them, Euseb. 39 : 
hence also their various tales of Gods falling in love with 
women. 

According to Moses, the children of God became 
enamoured of the daughters of men, because they were 
handsome; but why should they be handsomer than the 
daughters of Seth? The truth seems to be that they were 
more seductive and artful. Sanchoniatho relates that the 
daughters of these giants were extremely libertine. 

Sanchoniatho mentions these giants, and says they were 
men of a wonderful size, but bestows no censure on their 
conduct, and makes no mention of the flood by which they 
were destroyed ; hence it is highly probable that Cham's 
wife, from whom the Phenicians descended, was herself a 
descendant of Cain, and concealed every circumstance that 
tended to their disgrace. Neither does Hesiod, who bor- 

ii 2 rowed 

* Rosenmuller insists that there is no necessity for regarding them as men of a 
size superior to the common, and so Pathias. 
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rowed many of the Phenician traditions, make any men> 
tion of the flood ; yet the Greeks, as I already noticed, must 
have had another tradition much less corrupt; for Ovid, 
Metamorph. Lib. 1. v. 144, &c. mentions the extreme 
wickedness of mankind before the flood, and particularly 
the impiety of the giants, who even made war on the Gods, 
which drew upon them the vengeance of Heaven ; almost 
the whole race being exterminated by an universal 
deluge. 

The description of the deluge given by Ovid is certainly 
very remarkable, and evidently a fragment of a tradition 
of the highest antiquity ; but that given by Lucian is 
more particular, and agrees almost perfectly: with the Mosaic 
account. Ovid tells us, that Deucalion and his wife Tyrrha 
alone survived it, by taking refuge on the summit of Mount 
Parnassus; but Lucian states that Deucalion, a rrnan of 
eminent virtue and piety, and his wife and children were 
saved in an ark, into which they introduced pairs of various 
animals;* but both erred most grossly, in confounding the 
flood, which deluged Thessaly, with the universal dekige* that 
covered the whole earth. Ovid seems to have purposely 
mutilated the ancient tradition, in ouder to introduce his 
favourite object, the metamorphoses of stones into men and 
women, grounded probably on the affinity betwixt a*« ? , a 
stone, and Aao 5 , people. 

The Greek poets were equally mistaken and inconsistent 

with 

* De dea Syria, p. 660. 
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with themselves, in seating,, |he first golden, ags, at least,: to 
have taken > place .ip . the r^ign of Saturn.' ■• How they were 
led into this . inconsistency; an4 anachronism^ I shall now 
shew. 

There were twq traditions! current amongst the Greeks con- 
cerning Saturn, and though contradictory to each other, yet 
Hesiod followed both. The first is stated by IhWorus, p. 383, 
to have been the only one received and credited by the 
Cretans, who themselves were Greeks*: According to this tra- 
dition Saturn was a wise and just, prince, under whom his 
subjects were perfectly happy, and his reign w^as called the 
golden age. This tradition Hesiod follows? in his poem De 
Operibus et Diebus* 

According to the second tradition, which was more gene- 
rally received in Greece, Saturn was ; a -monster of impiety 
and avarice, Diodor. Lib* 3. p. #29, 3Q-, This was evidently 
derived from the? I?henicjans, ipr r Sawehpniefho accuses him 
of various crimes, warring, dethroning and emasculating his 
father, and destroying his. own children, Euseb>3(5, 37, 38. 
This tradition Hesiod follows in his Theogony^ y. 461, &c. 
and adds, that he was. dethroned by his : son Jupit er, and con- 
fined. Succeeding poets feigned that Jupiieti •..•'.treated him as 
he treated his father.* The Latin poets say, that he escaped 
into Italy, where he lay concealed from his son, and hence 
Italy was; called Latium^ Ovid, Lib. 1. Fasti. >Vkgil, iEneid. 

Lib. 

*Staiius, Theb. Lib. 8. Claud, de RaptuProserpinse, Lib. r. ; and among lite 
Greeks the ancient historian Timeus. 
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Greeks extended it more universally ; but not knowing pre- 
cisely when it took place, they supposed it must have been 
in the earliest or primitive times ; and I make no doubt but 
it existed at two different periods, as will presently be seen ; 
the first before the flood, as Ovid mentions, and the second 
after it. 

The very learned Bockart has endeavoured to reconcile 
both traditions in his Pkaleg, a work which I could not pro- 
cure, but am obliged to recur to extracts from it in Toefce's 
Pantheon, translated from the French of P&mey. 

But before I state the opinion of Bochart, I must remark, 
that both the Phenicians and the Greeks believed most of the 
antediluvians to be Gods, and particularly such of t'hem as 
owed their birth to -Uranus and Geo. Thus Hesiod, in his 
treatise De Operibus et Diebus, says, that the first race of men, 
after their death, became Gods or Semi-Gods, v. 120, &c. 
and in his Theogony, calls the Titans, and all the children 
of Saturn and Rhea, Gods, v. 631, though banished to the 
extremities of the earth, the habitation of eternal darkness ; 
and so does Homer in his Hymn to Apollo. So, according 
to Sanchoniatho, Ckrysor y the Vulcan of the Greeks, Eliun, 
and many others, were deified after their death, Euseb. 35, 
36, &c. 

According to Bochnrt, Noah was the Saturn of the Greeks, 
though they misrepresented many of the circumstances that 
relate to him. Of the truth of this opinion he gives the 
following proofs : 

1st. 
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1st. Tijat as Noah was the last of the antediluvian patri- 
archs, so Hesiod, v. 137, states Saturn to have been the last 
of the Gods produced by heaven and earth. So Diodorus 
also, Lib. 1. p. 32. 

2dly. In the time of Noah there was but one language 
upon earth, Genes, xi. So Plato in Polit. says, that in 
Saturn's time all men spoke the same language. 

3dly. As only three of the sons of Noah, Japhet, Sem and 
Cham, with their wives, were saved from the flood, though 
it cannot be supposed that he had not many more, he being 
then six hundred years old : so Hesiod, v. 459, says that 
Saturn swallowed all his children except three, Zen, Possi- 
deon, and Aides, that is, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and 
their wives, Here, Demetra, and Vesta, v. 453, that is, 
Juno, Ceres, and Vesta. 

4thly. As Noah foretold the flood,* so also did Saturn, 
as Abydenus in his Assyrian History attests.;-f and ordered 
an ark to be constructed, in which birda and. land animals 
were preserved. 

othly. As Noah was the first planter of vineyards, (at 
least after the flood,) so Saturn is said to have been the first 
planter of vines.J 

6thly. Saturn is said, to have enacted, that whoever saw 

the 

* Hebr. xi. 7, 1 Peter iii. 20, 2 Peter ii. 5. 

fEuseb. Lib. 9. p. 414, Alexander Polyhistor, apud Cyrill. Lib. 1. Contra 
julianum. 
X Aurel. Victor de Origine Roman. 
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the Gods naked should be punished ;* an evident allusion to 
the disrespectful conduct of Ham, Gen. ix. 25. 

7thly. During Saturn's reign the golden age is said to 
have subsisted, and surely we may well presume that after 
the flood, during Noah's life, and he lived 350 years after it, 
mankind enjoyed peace and tranquillity ; and after his death, 
which happened J 81 years before the dispersion, we may 
suppose the silver' age existed. Some bickerings, perhaps, 
there were, but no wars ; for wars would have forced them 
to separate, which they seem to have been very loath to 
do. 

These proofs appear to me, as they did to Sir William 
Jones, to render the identity of Saturn and Noah highly pro- 
bable.f To these proofs I shall add one more. 

8thly. As the Mosaic tradition takes no farther notice of 
Noah, after his marked disapprobation of the conduct of his 
son Ham, and probably in his old age he left the government 
of his descendants to his eldest son Japhet, Homer and Hesiod 
feigned that his eldest son Zen, as the Greeks, or Jupiter, as 
the Latins call Japhet, dethroned him, and bound him in 
chains. But this silly opinion was not universally received, 
even among the Greeks ; for Diodor. Lib. 5. p. 386, relates, 
that there were two traditions concerning Jupiter, or Zen; 
one, that he violently ejected his father, and another, that 
he peaceably succeeded him after his death. Nay, there 
seems to have been a third, which approached much nearer 

to 
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to the truth, according to which his father peaceably resigned 
to him the government, Diodor. 230. This tradition is fol- 
lowed by Lucian,* for he tells us that Saturn , of his own 
accord, resigned the government to his son Jupiter, being by 
age and infirmities incapacitated to undergo its management, 
and his chains were nothing more than the gout. From the 
silence of Moses concerning him, during the last 350 years of 
his life, the fabulists feigned he lay hid in Italy, where they 
said he made many improvements in agriculture ; hence they 
called him Saturnus a Sat u. 

The account given us by Moses of the sons of Noah, seems 
to have influenced the Greek tradition concerning the sons of 
Saturn. In Genesis the sons of Noah are recorded to have 
been Sem, Ham or Cham, and Japhet, names as usual cur- 
tailed from the Greek ; Sem from r.(*w f , venerable, as from him 
the Jews, the peculiar people of God, originated; Ham 
from *>*«p», canals, in which water is collected,-f- as it was in 
Egypt, which was a swamp or morass when allotted to Ham; 
Japhet from a 0> Spiro, quasi utexaT, t , Spirandi Pater, the father 
of all that respires4 that is, the Father of Life.§ It is 
somewhat remarkable, that as Japhet is named last, when 
Noah's sons are enumerated, so the Greeks name Zen (Jupi- 
ter) last when the sons of Saturn and Rhea are enumerated, 
Hesiod, v. 456. 

vol. xi. i Japhet, 

* Saturnalia, p. 6 10. f Lennep. 124. J Lennep. 181. 

§ The Jod is prefixed, as it is in the wind caned Japyx. 
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Japhet, whom the Greeks called Japetos, they knew to be 
the author of their race, through his son Javan, or Ion. But 
as Moses says nothing more of him, than that the dominion 
of his posterity should be the most extensive of those pos- 
sessed by his sons, they lost all memory of subsequent 
transactions ; or at least if they had any memoirs of them, 
they were lost in the Ogygian inundation, as I have else- 
where said. Hence they fell into the grievous mistake of 
supposing Deucalion and Eolus to be the grandsons of Japhet, 
though numerous generations must have passed between 
them. However, they did not proceed to the deification of 
Japetos until they became acquainted with the Phenician 
superstition ; then they bestowed upon him the august appel- 
lation of Zen, and confounded him with the Supreme Being, 
which they anciently adored. But by an inconceivable 
inconsistency, though they allowed him to be the son of 
Saturn, and a poor weak infant, difficultly saved from de- 
struction by the craft of his mother, yet they asserted that 
he was to become the father of Gods and men, Hesiod, v. 
457, 468. Callimachus justly derides the story that he and 
his brothers drew lots for the share of dominion each was to 
have over the universe, and says, that Zen obtained the su- 
preme rule by force. Te divuj/i regem nonsors, sed dextra fecit : 
this was the tradition generally received. They seem to have 
glanced at the true tradition, that the sons of Noah (Saturn) 

divided 

* Hymn to Jupiter, v. IS. 
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divided the world between them, though they disfigured it ; 
for to Jupiter they assigned the dominion of heaven and 
earth, to Neptune that of the sea and to Pluto, the subter- 
raneous regions. 

Cicero* remarks, that there were three persons called 
Jupiter ; one, whose name was Mther, another, whose father 
was Calum, and a third, whose father was Saturn. Now this 
last being the most celebrated of the three, the most noted 
actions of the other two, however disgraceful, were by the 
poets attributed to him. Hence arose the various tales of 
his scandalous intrigues. Moreover, Philo Byblius relates, 
that the Phenicians were wont to bestow the names of their 
kings on the elements, even on such of them as were already 
supposed tobeGods;-j- consequently on Jupiter and Juno, 
the divinities of the air, on Neptune, the God of the sea, on 
Vulcan, the God of fire, and Vesta, the Goddess of the earth. 
Thus the good and evil actions of those kings were, in pro- 
cess of time, attributed to those divinities. This afforded to 
the Greeks, who borrowed their religion from the Phenicians, 
a sufficient excuse for ascribing many ridiculous, nay, even 
wicked actions, to those divinities. Thus a copious source 
©f fables was opened to them. 

Besides the multiplicity of Jupiters, Cicero also reckons 
four Apollos, two Dianas, four that bore the name of Venus, 
five Minervas, three of the name of Hercules. % All these, 

he 

* De Natura Deorum, Lib. 3. cap. 21. f Euseb. 33. 

I De Natura Deorum, Lib. 3. cap. 22. 23. See also Musgrave, p. 95, 
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he says, he collected from ancient Greek traditions. Nov, 
when'the actions of each of these are attributed to one, the 
most celebrated of those that bore the same name, we may 
easily imagine what an ample field for various, and even in- 
consistent tales, was opened to the Grecian poets. 

The personification of mora! qualities gave occasion to the 
invention of numerous fables : thus Hesiod says, v. 223, that 
Night begot Nemesis, the Goddess of revenge and envy, and 
also fraud and contention ; and, v. 886, that the first wife of 
Jupiter was Metis, prudence; and, v. 901, that his second 
wife was Themis, justice. 

But perhaps the most fruitful source of all was the innate 
love of fables with which the Greeks were possessed. Hesiod 
himself owns, v. 27, that false tales, no less than true, may 
be inspired by the muses — for the entertainment of the 
happy, and the consolation of the unfortunate. 

The immoral tendency and gross indecency of many of 
these tales was noticed and censured in the earliest times, 
by those that received the less exceptionable parts of the 
Greek theology. Dionysms of Halicarnassus* relates, that 
Romulus, who lived about seven hundred years B. C. and 
two hundred after Homer and Hesiod, adopted the principal 
part of the Greek theology, btst rejected their immoral and 
indecent fables ; «. conduct which the historian himself highly 
approves. It scarce roeed foe mentioned, that Aristotle, 

Plate, 

*lib. 2. cap. 7. (or 18 of the Oxford Edition.) 
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Plato, and other Greek philosophers, treated these fables 
with the utmost contempt, as did Cicero among the Romans, 
in his books De Natura Deorum. Nay, the Phenician priests 
were at last convinced of the absurdity of their fables when 
taken in the literal sense, and to excuse thern, they pretended 
they were mere allegorical representations of the operations 
of nature, for which they were severely censured by San- 
choniatho ;* and Eusebim asserts, that they were still in his 
time believed in the literal sense in the towns and villages of 
Phenicia. Plutarch, Porphyry, and the later Platonics, 
alarmed at the progress of Christianity, whose teachers suc- 
cessfully exposed the absurdity and turpitude of these fables, 
endeavoured also to convert them into allegories, but in vain* 
Most of these allegories were as absurd as the fables them- 
selves; see Eusebius, p. 100 and 108. Lord Bacon explains 
some of them so happily, that he thought they must have 
been invented by philosophers : but except that of Pandora 
and a few others, it is plain they had no reference to morals ; 
but his ingenuity might extract quidlibet ex quolibet. It 
should be remembered that Parnel proved the Rape of the 
Lock to be a treasonable libel. 

* Euseb. 39. 



